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Introduction: A Sense of Place, an 


Open Heart, and an Educated Eye 


The worship of Krishna and Radha sounds a single devotional note 
in Vrindaban and much of the surrounding region, known as Braj 
(or Vraja), unlike the more diverse mix of religious practices en- 
countered in the broader landscape of the surrounding cities, 
towns, and villages of Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. In these other 
contexts, there is active worship of the many forms of the goddess, 
and there is devotion to Shiva, Ganesha, Hanuman, various forms 
of Vishnu, and innumerable local and folk deities. The veneration 
of Rajput heroes, heroines, spirits, and ancestors, as well as the 
practices of Jainism and Islam, ensure that there is something for 
everyone. Yet, even though some of these other traditions are rep- 
resented in Vrindaban, their presence is muted or even subsumed 
within the larger enterprise of devotion to Radha and Krishna." 
Krishna and Radha are the main show in town. 

Much of the hyperbole about Vrindaban centers on the oft-re- 
peated claim that it hosts “many thousands” of temples and shrines. 
This might be difficult for the first-time visitor to Vrindaban to figure 
out, because many of those temples and shrines are not readily evi- 
dent in the chaotic clutter of this medieval pilgrimage town. Most 
worship of the divine couple takes place behind walls, past the thresh- 
olds of private homes or public courtyards. The majority of temples 
(called mandirs) and shrines in Vrindaban are designed as homes for 
their gods and organized like traditional residences: enclosed within 
courtyards and turned inward, away from immediate public view. 
While the remains of some large, red sandstone structures attest to a 
short-lived tradition of monumental temple building in the late six- 
teenth century, these are the exception rather than the norm.” The 
focus of most temples and shrines is generally on the image and pres- 
ence of divinity inside and not on the external manifestation of an 
overtly recognizable religious structure. Signs, flags, entryways, and 
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flower sellers announce the presence of temples and shrines, serving 
as the few external markers of an internal world of devotion centering 
on the body of the god. The landscape of Braj is Krishna’s real tem- 
ple—for Krishna is not meant to be confined in a dark sanctum, hid- 
den away and attended only by priests. Krishna the cowherd and di- 
vine lover needs freedom to roam and play and follow his wayward 
desires. He graces the temples with his special presence, but he is 
neither defined nor confined by their architecture. 

Worshipers of Krishna are deeply versed in the details of his ori- 
gins, mythology, and attributes, expressing their connection to 
him through a range of actively cultivated devotional behavior. 
Devotees are primed to associate Krishna with a specific place, an 
appealing theology, and an aesthetically pleasing physical manifes- 
tation. Together, these comprise parts of what I term a “bhakti tool 
kit,” contributing to the specially crafted emotional responses that 
are essential expressions of the loving devotionalism associated 
with the term bhakti. This chapter briefly reviews those tools, be- 
ginning with the sense of place and moving through a number of 
related issues to sketch out the contours of how devotees worship 
Krishna. I will also make some methodological observations about 
why some aspects of Krishna worship have been overlooked and, 
more relevantly, why they are important to know. 


There is an abundance of excellent studies on Krishna’s mythology 
and background, and what follows is common knowledge. My pur- 
pose here is to synthesize the major themes that will have relevance 
for my later discussion of the temple arts. No theme is more funda- 
mental to any consideration of Krishna than his connection with a 
specific place whose geographical features are inextricably bound 
with his history and his identity. His homeland is Vraja (or, more 
familiarly, Braj), an area south of modern Delhi and situated roughly 
within the parameters of the Delhi, Mathura, and Agra tourist cir- 
cuits (see map P.1). Conceptually, Braj comprises a cluster of villages 
and towns central to the Krishna story, which radiate out in a rough 
circle from the city of Mathura. While in actuality those villages and 
towns now jostle to share space with all that has grown up between 
them in the last several hundred years, the “idea of Braj” nevertheless 
retains a vibrant conceptual unity and purity for believers. 

As recounted in the Bhagavata Purana, Mathura is the place 
where the story of Krishna first unfolds. The city is anchored on the 
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western banks of the river Yamuna and hosts a number of ancient 
historical sites, shrines, and religious orientations. While it now 
has an eclectic, crowded, and industrially compromised identity, 
historically it was central to the incipient development of Buddhist 
and Jain figural arts spanning the early centuries before and after 
the beginning of the Common Era. Archaeological finds in the 
Mathura area attest to the widespread worship of nature deities, 
evidenced by the numerous images of local nature spirits known as 
yakshas, nagas (a form of snake god), and tree spirits. Ancient re- 
gional ancestor and hero cults are another important component 
of the religious landscape of the area, and some of their themes— 
such as the embodiment of divinity in human form and connec- 
tions to royalty and heroism—ultimately influenced the develop- 
ment of the Krishna cult. 

Paradigms drawn from nature figure vividly in how Krishna's 
personality and iconography would eventually be conceptualized, 
and they literally set the scenes for his story. These include cattle, 
peacocks, the bucolic bounty and mythic potency of the earth, the 
rusticity of village life, and the purity and poetry of nature. He is 
seen as an irrepressible child who makes mischief in the humble, 
serene villages tucked among the many forests that once blanketed 
the land. Mathura, the city of his birth, was almost immediately left 
behind as Krishna entered the charmed world of Braj and spent his 
youth disguised as a simple cowherd (fig. I.1).* Differing from 
Mathura, where evil reigned in a royal and urban milieu, Braj was 
instead portrayed as idyllic, pastoral, innocent, and joyful. Braj was 
distinguished from other places by its lack of guile, and its very in- 
nocence left it vulnerable to the demons that were set upon it by 
Mathura’s wicked King Kamsa. Divine intervention was necessary 
to protect the region, and one such protector was the river goddess 
Yamuna, who colluded in the infant Krishna’s rescue from evil’s 
clutches. By parting reverently as the baby Krishna was transported 
from Mathura across the watery divide to the cow-herding village 
of Gokul, her action was one of the first in a chain of events that 
would eventually free Braj from tyranny. Other natural formations 
such as ponds, rocks, hills or mountains, groves, individual trees, 
and magical markings on the land not only animated the landscape 
but also served as witnesses to Krishna’s heroic exploits. 

As he matures into a ravishing young man, Krishna augments his 
heroic contributions with amorous adventures. A critical broadening 
of his myth occurs when Radha, his female companion of choice 
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Figure I.1. Popular poster of 


Krishna as a cowherd with 
scenes from his life 
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among the innumerable cowherd girls (gopis) who flockaround him, 


enters the story. With her and the other gopis’ appearances, the fam- 
ily-oriented paradigm of Krishna the cowherd child makes room for 
an erotic mode of appreciation. And as Krishna transforms from a 
raucous child to a flirtatious adolescent, the landscape of Braj is cor- 
respondingly envisaged in a more nuanced manner. As any Krishna 
devotee is well aware, his adolescence was spent playing (termed his 
lila) in the fertile groves of Braj; thus, the Yamuna River, forests, and 
ponds also serve as venues of emotional intrigue and sexual connec- 
tion. For Krishna's devotees, the hills are literally alive with the sound 
of music, story, myth, and romance. 
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Braj, as the pastoral site of Krishna’s youth and adolescence, is 
not simply the construction of a long-ago mythic past: for believers, 
myth and divinity are tangible and eternally present. David Haber- 
man’s compelling study of Braj pilgrimage vividly brings to life the 
deep feelings contemporary pilgrims have for this ancient and hal- 
lowed land.‘ Worshipers, fueled with stories and visions of their 
god, seek to interact physically with the places and spaces that 
Krishna and Radha once graced with their presence. Walking bare- 
foot on the land; prostrating their bodies against the earth; imbib- 
ing the water; bathing in the rivers, ponds, and wells; ingesting 
sacred basil (tulsi) leaves and even the dust on the ground are some 
of the ways in which devotees participate in their god’s embodied 
presence. The body of Krishna is terrestrially manifested in the 
land of Braj, and, as Haberman cites from one of his sources, “There 
is no difference between Braj and Shri Krishna. Krishna is Braj. 
Braj is Krishna. Just living in Braj one is in contact with Krishna. 
Just being present in Braj is itself a religious practice [sadhana]. 

In a 2005 National Public Radio news series exploring the “ge- 
ography of heaven,” Vrindaban was one of the selected celestial 
locales. Correspondent Alex Chadwick spent a few days exploring 
Vrindaban, commenting, “This old town and the miles of low hill 
countryside around are sacred. This is heaven, not a metaphor for 
heaven or a way to heaven. This is it.” He interviewed a number of 
people, among them a “spiritual teacher” named Nandan. Chad- 
wick reported that, in “a garden setting on my final day in Vrinda- 
van, I explained [that] our radio audience wouldn't really be able to 
experience this place and I asked him to say what this heaven he 
talks about is like.” To which Nandan responded, “There where 
every word is a song, every step of walking is a dance, the air filled 
with fragrance of flowers, river is always flowing with nectarine 
water, every glance of everyone expresses love and affection to each 
other. The land is full of joyful singings of birds where everyone 
serves their life. That is known as a supreme heaven in Vrindavan, 
the abode of Radha and Krishna.” Nandan’s characterization is 
typical of sentiments I repeatedly heard from devotees, priests, and 
visitors alike. Chadwick’s summation of the potency of the Braj 
landscape was, however, considerably more prosaic: “That’s it for 
the devotee. Merely the prospect of possibly encountering a speck 
of dust Krishna touched 5,000 years ago can get them to tromp 
around and sleep outdoors for a month. More than that, simply to 
be around Vrindavan is auspicious, good karma.”* 
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Yet Braj was not always recognized as the special place that it is 
now. If the myth of the cowherd god and lover in his pastoral land 
of play looms large, so too does its temporary loss to memory. Of 
enormous importance is the theme of paradise lost and recovered: 
the account one hears over and over again is that Braj disappeared 
from human consciousness for a time, this loss partly set in motion 
by Krishna’s departure from his homeland to fulfill his destiny as 
the destroyer of his evil uncle Kamsa, the lord of Mathura.’ The 
important places of Krishna’s youth eventually became obscured 
by heavy jungle, and the region reputedly became a haven for ban- 
dits in the subsequent centuries. By the sixteenth century, the area 
had been annexed by the early Mughal ruler Akbar; by then, it is 
recounted, all traces of Krishna worship were hidden or lost.’° 

One of the catalysts for cultural recovery came early in the six- 
teenth century with the arrival of Shri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
(1486-1533) from Bengal. Propelled, from his earliest years, by di- 
vine visions of Radha and Krishna's love play, this saint and mystic 
(who is also considered a joint incarnation of the divine couple) jour- 
neyed across India, eventually arriving in Braj in 1515, where his 
search for the original homeland of the divine lovers culminated in 
his recognition of several sites important to their love affair. Chait- 
anya set in motion what Haberman insightfully terms a “process of 
externalization; that is, in the sixteenth century a world that had ex- 
isted primarily as an interior world, described in Vaishnava scriptures 
and realized in meditation, blossomed into an exterior world of mate- 
rial forms, and this culture was expressed physically.”" 

Of the many places Chaitanya is thought to have brought back 
to memory in Braj, certain spots along the Yamuna River in the 
town of Vrindaban garnered his particular attention. Vrindaban is 
ashort distance north of Mathura on the same side of the river, and 
Chaitanya’s hagiography relates that he arrived there on the au- 
tumnal full moon (Ras Purnima) that heralds Krishna’s great circle 
dance, the ras-lila. On that auspicious occasion, Chaitanya isolated 
a particular kadamba tree as the one where Krishna had teasingly 
suspended the clothes he had stolen from the gopis. Chaitanya was 
to spend another eight months in the area, continuing the process 
of re-visioning the sites of Radha and Krishna’s love play.” Chait- 
anya ultimately left Vrindaban for Orissa, to worship at the great 
temple of Jagannath in Puri, but fortunately the process of uncover- 
ing that he had initiated in Braj did not come to a halt with his de- 
parture. That work was carried on by six emblematic figures who 
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are known under the rubric of the Six Goswamis.'’ Deputed to Vr- 
indaban by Chaitanya, these specially guided people developed his 
incipient discoveries, systematized his approach to worship, and 
extended his teachings in important ways by setting Chaitanya’s 
theology and insights down in writing. Chaitanya’s approach came 
to be known as Chaitanyaite or Gaudiya (after his homeland of 
Bengal, or Gauda) Vaishnavism." 

Chaitanya and his followers were not the only ones who arrived in 
Vrindaban seeking divine inspiration. Other contemporaneous holy 
figures who contributed to the collective history of the area included 
Vallabhacharya (1479-1531), his son Vitthalnath, and their eight 
poet-disciples (ashtachaps), who are associated with the Vallabhacha- 
rya or Pushti Marg sect. Also important is the Radhavallabha poet- 
saint Hit Harivansha (ca. 1502-1552), and there are others.'S An 
underlying “who-got-there-first” tension would later surface in the 
ensuing sectarian traditions that developed in these visionaries’ 
wakes, but in the sixteenth century, the enlivening of Vrindaban’s 
religious landscape was still in its infancy and still open to all comers. 
Vrindaban grew to accommodate a number of different, but related, 
sectarian orientations, all focused on the devotional worship of 
Krishna and Radha. One cannot overstate how vivid these founding 
figures are today in the public imagination about Vrindaban and the 
Braj region; their place in this narrative of recovery remains upper- 
most in the consciousness of Vrindaban’s residents and visitors. 


All of these religious visionaries were teaching and writing about 
the same thing: the wonders and joys of devotion to Krishna and, 
by extension, Radha. Central to the entire project of worshiping 
Krishna is the cultivation of bhakti, commonly thought ofas “loving 
devotion.” Richard Davis provides a very helpful summation that 
extends the meaning of the term: “It is a way of participating or shar- 
ing in divine being, however that is understood, of tasting and en- 
joying a god’s presence, of serving and worshipping him, of being as 
intimate as possible, of being attached to him above all else.”"* 

A mixture of inspirations initially enriched the bhakti move- 
ment: chief among them were the tenth-century Bhagavata Purana 
and Jayadeva’s twelfth-century poem the Gitagovinda; South In- 
dian Vaishnava devotional traditions also played a part. From this 
mélange of sources, the familiar images of Krishna took shape, 
with the narrative of his lilas unfolding in compellingly rapturous 
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language and evolving into an increasingly aestheticized system of 
worship. As devotional sentiments escalated, a new notion of 
bhakti-rasa emerged that tried to make intellectual sense of—or to 
recast in more acceptable religious terms—the rarified emotions 
evoked by these literary sources. As Lance Nelson explains: 


The notion of bhakti-rasa, the “sentiment of devotion,” was impor- 
tant in all of the North Indian schools of Krsna devotion that drew 
inspiration from the Bhagavata Purana. A technical concept, the 
notion of rasa itself was borrowed from the writers on Sanskrit 
poetics (alankara-sastra). Rasa-theory was adopted by the Vais- 
nava devotionalists as a device for explaining their imaginative, 
emotional religious practice. The latter centered largely on identi- 
fication with characters in the divine drama of Krsna’s eternal 
sport (lila), as mediated through literary sources. The theory of 
bhakti-rasa received its most comprehensive elaboration at the 
hands of Rupa and Jiva Gosvamin, the leading theologians of the 
Bengal Vaisnava school.” 


For Krishna’s followers, the fact that he is both supreme divinity 
and human is profoundly important. Devotion to Krishna is intimate 
and personalized, couched in the familiar terms of human relation- 
ships. For here is not a multi-armed, weapon-laden, goddess-part- 
nered figure like Vishnu, but a chubby, playful, naughty baby boy 
who matures into a sexy adolescent and who literally and figuratively 
woos both male and female alike: no one isimmune to his appeal. Yet 
at the same time, Krishna’s divine humanity is unsettling, potentially 
transgressive, and powerful. Krishna’s power to turn the world up- 
side down and to make his devotees act in ways that are antithetical 
to their orthodox upbringings is, of course, a large measure of his at- 
traction. In a coded poetic language fraught with nuance and erotic 
suggestion, the Gitagovinda capitalizes upon the emotional confu- 
sion that Krishna wreaks upon his many lovers. 

But the danger of such aesthetically seductive language is that it 
might be misinterpreted, and religious commentators and theorists 
from the sixteenth century on spent much of their time defining and 
refining the terms and conditions for appreciating and worshiping 
Krishna. In Barbara Stoler Miller’s words, “The theorists dictated 
that the gestures exposing a character’s mental states must be subtle, 
expressive enough to arouse a sensitive audience but never so crudely 
detailed that they stimulate wanton desire. In the Gitagovinda, this 
restraint functions to make potentially pornographic subject matter 
the material of esthetic and religious experience.” 
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Aesthetics played a major role in how later theorists and practitio- 
ners thought about how to love Krishna in a religious way. At the 
heart of this theorizing lies the irresistible pull of human desire, and 
worshipers of Krishna managed the positive—and subverted the 
destructive—potentialities of desire through elaborate systems of 
classification and analysis. Nothing was left to chance: desire is tamed 
and made productive by finding one’s proper place in the network of 
yearning. As medieval Vaishnava theorists borrowed important as- 
pects of rasa theory from the secular, literary domain, they reworked 
them toward new objectives in the religious context. One of the most 
important categories that received this revisionist treatment is erotic 
love (shringara rasa), which for certain devotees is the dominant 
means of conceptualizing the charged relationship between lover 
(worshiper) and beloved (Krishna); to this end, classical Indian cul- 
ture provided a useful safety net of aesthetically acceptable conduits 
for expressing this kind of desire.” 

It is in the real world of Vrindaban’s temples that the aesthetic ide- 
als of expressing love and devotion for Krishna and his beloved are— 
at least in part—made manifest. In the spectrum of devotional ac- 
tions available to today’s devotee, a primary activity is to see and 
participate in the worship of actual images of Krishna; this is where 
Vrindaban derives much of its renown in the Chaitanya and post- 
Chaitanya periods. For in the midst of all the poetic theorizing and 
nascent sectarianism of the sixteenth century and later, actual sculp- 
tural manifestations of Krishna made their appearances to various of 
Vrindaban’s original founders, as well as in other sacred places in 
Braj: the deity Govindadeva manifested himself to Rupa Goswami; 
Sanatana Goswami was blessed with the form of Madan Mohan; Go- 
pala Bhatta received the form of Radharamana; Hit Harivansha was 
gifted with Radhavallabha; and Vallabhacharya received the mani- 
festation of Shri Nathji, to name some of the most important revela- 
tions. These deities had sat out the long period of Braj’s loss to mem- 
ory, and their manifestations were proof positive of its restoration. 
Each of these manifestations has its own special sacred history, and 
each now forms the centerpiece ofits own shrine or temple in Vrinda- 
ban or elsewhere. Although, to the untrained eye, these manifesta- 
tions might resemble any number of sculpted images of the god, they 
are not ordinary icons or idols, but forms of Krishna rewarded to spe- 
cial individuals who distinguished themselves by their devotion.”° 

The distinction between a self-revealed image of Krishna and 
one created by human agency is of fundamental importance. All 
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the case studies considered in this book center around such self- 
revealed manifestations. These antique images have powerful biog- 
raphies; each serves as a singular beacon of one important part of 
Braj’s past. Moreover, they manifested themselves after a long hia- 
tus in the continuity of Krishna worship in the Braj region, selec- 
tively making their appearances at appropriate moments to specific 
individuals. They serve as witnesses to a process of reawakening, 
hence their continued power in today’s Vrindaban. 

These deities have been passed down through the generations, 
and because such manifestations are considered living presences, 
they require attention and care around the clock; this has been the 
case for close to 500 years. They are unlike Christian relics, as 
their connection to the past does not primarily point backward; 
instead, they are dynamic, fully present beings in the here and 
now. The singularity of such self-manifestations also grants them 
a special status in the hierarchy of representations of Krishna: 
they derive their intrinsic power not from human production, but 
from divine will. 

From their starting points as personal deities for various vision- 
aries, these revealed images rapidly became objects of worship. 
Because they needed homes and caretakers, the maintenance of 
these multiple Krishnas was entrusted to the hereditary lineages of 
goswami families that branched out from the original Chaitanyaite 
Six Goswamis and the other sectarian founders. Margaret Case, in 
her clear and illuminating study on the Radharamana temple in 
Vrindaban, notes, “Temples and shrines of every size, from spa- 
cious courtyards down to small household niches or altars, were 
built and maintained by these families, and Vrindaban is known for 
these thousands of shrines. A handful of these deities—Madana- 
mohana, Govindadeva, and Radharamana among them—also be- 
came foci for the devotion of a wider community.”” 

Of the many self-manifestations that made their appearances, 
some stayed in Vrindaban and continue to receive worship there; 
others later left Braj altogether in response to political and religious 
threats and changing patronage. With the departure of such impor- 
tant images as Shri Nathji from Govardhan and Govindadeva from 
Vrindaban, the idea of Braj was communicated beyond the rural 
landscape, at times quite far afield.” But the sectarian mosaic that 
developed in the last several centuries remains well represented in 
Vrindaban’s multiplicity of temples and shrines. While the town 


serves as a microcosm of the Vaishnava devotional universe, its 
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distinctiveness lies in the special manifestations that anchor the 
mythical Vrindaban in earthly history. 

The goswami families are the stewards of a venerable and depen- 
dent relationship many hundreds of years old. The revealed images in 
their care require a special kind of ritual attention termed seva, most 
often translated as “service.” David Haberman glosses the term as 
“religious performance,” in the sense that worshipers are to con- 
sciously act out—and not simply visualize—their devotion to 
Krishna.” Mental and physical visualizations of the god in his many 
guises are fashioned through imaginative, performative actions. Seva 
as ritual performance comprises a spectrum ofinward- and outward- 
directed behaviors: meditating on the form of the god; imaginatively 
taking on the roles of such paradigmatic devotees as the gopis or 
sakhis; chanting the names of Krishna; attending and participating 
in theatrical performances about Krishna’s life; reciting important 
texts; singing devotional songs; and visiting temples to see the god in 
his decorated finery are but a few of the options.” 

In practical terms, seva includes reciting the ritual liturgy and 
the care, feeding, ongoing maintenance, and adornment of the 
deity and his temple environment by the priests in preparation for 
his regular public presentations (darshans) in the temple. This last 
activity—adornment—is a primary component of seva. Not only 
are decoration and beautiful adornment means to lovingly serve 
Krishna, but they also attract patrons and pilgrims. Moreover, 
adornment is a way to maintain vital historical continuity, an im- 
portant point that is a recurring theme in this book. 

Temples are places where adornment and aesthetic elaboration 
can work together to create opportunities for emotional experience; 
they are environments, in other words, where bhakti-rasa can occur. 
In temples, the aesthetically meaningful presentation of the god pro- 
vides a catalyst for dynamic interaction between deity and devotee. 
Seeing the god—darshan—is nota passive activity. This experiential, 
phenomenal mode of worship is frequently compared to performance 
or theater: the ritual stage is set, and the god as both subject and ob- 
ject becomes a device for focusing devotion and emotion. 


The term darshan and the understanding of the role of the temple 
environment itself are fundamental aspects of worshiping Krishna. 
But the activity of darshan deserves consideration from the stand- 
point of the Krishna worshiper. In most studies of Indian religion 
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and art, it is common and appropriate to refer to darshan as a 
charged moment of seeing the deity and being seen by him or her. 
In Stephen Huyler’s beautiful book Meeting God, there are many 
examples of what darshan means in both ritual and non-ritual con- 
texts. Noting its personal nature and transformative potential, 
Huyler writes, “Through whatever means it comes, darshan brings 
both peace and blessing to Hindu devotees, and through it, they 
believe, miracles can and do occur frequently.” Having the dar- 
shan of a deity, holy person, sacred place, or other object of holy 
power fuels the worshiper in a variety of ways, and its affective po- 
tential is constantly renewed by repeated viewings. Darshan is an 
ongoing, repetitive, endlessly renewable activity that never loses its 
potency. Devotees generally treat each darshan of a deity as a gift 
and a blessing, and every darshan is an occasion for heightened 
emotional response. 

In most cases, the image of the deity is presumed to be invested 
with sacred power by the priesthood and enlivened on a regular basis 
by rituals. Often likened to a vessel in which the sacred presence of 
the god is invoked through rituals of invitation and offerings, the god 
or goddess is commonly considered a powerful guest. In making his 
or her appearance during darshan, the deity confers his or her grace 
upon the devotee in the form of consecrated leftover food offerings 
(prashad), holy water that has come in contact with the feet of the 
deity (charanamrit), and answered prayers. Access to the sacred pres- 
ence is mediated by the temple priests, who manage the deity’s af- 
fairs. Dwellingin the temple sanctum (whichis referred to as awomb 
chamber), the deity’s every need is attended to. 

While much of this is applicable to the Krishna temples under 
discussion in this book, there are important differences. The notion 
of the fixed temple deity who resides in sculptural form in a dark, 
inaccessible womb chamber and who regularly descends into that 
sculptural form to be serviced and to be seen is only partially rel- 
evant for the self-manifestations considered here. With these 
Krishna images, the preferred paradigm is of the temple as the do- 
mestic residence of the god. The god is not an invited guest—in- 
stead, he is always present; the temple is his home. Devotees come 
to him in their imaginatively assumed roles of family or friend, and 
the temple functions more as a living room or even a darbar (royal 
audience) hall, though with less of the formality of the latter. More- 
over, the Krishna temples operate as stages for religious perfor- 
mance—as a kind of domestic theater. 
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In fact, perhaps so much has been made of darshan’s unique po- 
tency that the customary fixation on the process oflooking has blinded 
us to other things. In presenting darshan as a directed activity—as a 
lightning bolt of super-charged vision—one important aspect of the 
transaction is consistently overlooked: what the devotee is looking 
at—the object of all this looking—is rarely discussed. Or, ifit is men- 
tioned, it is not done so analytically.” From my experience in the 
Krishna temples I discuss in this book (and, I would suggest, in many 
other temples), how the deity looks is as important to the experience 
of darshan as the act of looking itself. The almost exclusive focus on 
darshan asa singular, definitive moment of religious transaction thus 
neglects the other kinds of looking going on: the appreciating, all- 
over kind of looking that savors the details of the body, surface, and 
environment of the god in much the same way as a poem is appreci- 
ated, word by word, phrase by phrase. As devotional poetry is struc- 
tured around the format of seemingly endless descriptions that are 
repeated and savored in the mind’s eye, so too does the aesthetic ap- 
preciation of the visual ornamentation of the god depend upon a 
similar process of description and reiteration. 

Poetry has long fueled visualizations of divinity, and it serves as an 
active partner to the darshan experience. Nancy Ann Nayar has writ- 
ten about the “sensual spirituality” that imbues the highly emotional 
descriptions of darshan provided by the twelfth-century poets Kure- 
sha and Bhattar, disciples of Ramanuja and adherents of the South 
Indian Shrivaishnava sect.” Inspired by devotional poets writing in 
South India around the sixth to the ninth centuries, these later poets 
write in a similarly emotionally attenuated vein. They speak evoca- 
tively of a yearning to see their god in physical form and of the beauty 
and splendor of the god’s body once they do set eyes upon him. Al- 
though there are important differences in sectarian traditions and in 
the forms of the god that are being invoked, there are, nevertheless, 
significant correspondences in how darshan provides an occasion for 
rapturous appreciation of the physical beauty of the god. The object 
of the poet-devotees’ desire in several of the poems is the icon of 
Vishnu in the Shrirangam (Tamil Nadu) temple. The poems lovingly 
describe Vishnu’s physical form, its ornamentation, and its effect 
upon the poet-worshiper. And seeing is only part of the experience: 
all of the senses are marshaled toward a holistic immersion in the vi- 
sion of the divine presence. “Looking at and into the body of the liv- 
ing God, in the form ofa temple image,” states Richard H. Davis, “can 


open out into the broader vista of the wholeness of God’s being.””* 
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Ornamentation plays a large part these visions, and it derives its 
particular charge not only from its intrinsic beauty, but also be- 
cause it comes in contact with the body of the god. A particularly 
instructive passage is found in a poem in the Shrirangaraja Stava I, 
written by the poet Bhattar; as Nayar notes, there “[t]he Lord’s or- 
naments, clothes, and decorations augment the loveliness of His 
body, and possess an incomparable beauty because they are made 
of cit (a ‘non-material’ substance); they appear to Bhattar to be ina 
state of horripilation [goose-flesh]..., thrilled by the touch 
of... His body.””? Other poets also employ the same strategies, as 
Steven P. Hopkins has described in the work of the fourteenth- 
century South Indian Vaishnava poet Vedantadeshika. In a poem 
he wrote in praise of Vishnu in his iconic temple form as Lord 
Devanayaka, the poet describes how he can never witness the 
beauty of the god enough to feel satisfied. Vedantadeshika contin- 
ues by describing the god in all his finery, literally animating the 
decoration that embellishes the deity’s body. Hopkins notes that 
“the jewels and other ornaments are even seen to have themselves 
sought out the body in order to increase their radiance; it is the 
body that serves as ornament for the jewels!” This is seen further in 
the way the poet “describes the jeweled belt [worn by the icon] sur- 
rounded by the yellow waist-cloth—whose beauty ‘enslaves’ his 
mind—as itself thrilling to the touch of God’s hand: like a lover or 
a possessed devotee in the conventions of the poets, the ‘hairs’ on 
the belt stand on end.” Vidya Dehejia, in her sensitive study of the 
adorned body in Indian art and literature, aptly notes that this “po- 
etic effusion is an almost delirious contemplation of Vishnu as a 
temple icon: the image enthralls and mesmerizes him, evoking an 
insatiable yearning to continuously gaze at the exquisite beauty of 
Vishnu at Shrirangam.”*! 

In a similar fashion, poetic descriptions, songs, and metaphors 
supply a rich, coded language for envisioning the mystery ofall that 
is Krishna and for visualizing Krishna’s relationship with Radha. 
Steven J. Rosen writes: “To articulate the beauty of Krishna’s form, 
his lila, the nectar of his holy name, the glories of his abode, Vrnda- 
vana, and the sweetness of his love, then is impossible—except by 


poetic language.”*” 


Poetry, its verbalization in song, and sight all 
work together to produce heightened states of emotion for the 
knowledgeable devotee. Whitney Sanford notes in her illuminat- 
ing study of the sixteenth-century Braj devotional poet Para- 


mananda, “Although Krishna’s beauty might be appreciated by 
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anyone seeing it, the strongest responses will come from those cul- 
turally conditioned to respond to such stimuli.” 
Ornamentation on the body of a temple deity is thus the visual 


equivalent of poetic imagery. 


The term shringar is generally used to refer to the “decoration” of 
the body of the god and of his temple environment. Equally, the 
more classical term for ornament, alamkara, while less commonly 
encountered with reference to contemporary temple practices, 
helps us to understand the long-standing historical importance of 
ornamentation in Indian thought, and its definition and connota- 
tions are useful for this study as it carries the same meanings for- 
ward into the present. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s famous essay on 
ornament makes the oft-repeated point that “[w]hatever is unorna- 
mented is said to be ‘naked.’ God, ‘taken naked of all ornament’ is 
‘unconditioned’ or ‘unqualified’ (nirguna): one, but inconceivable. 
Ornamented, He is endowed with qualities (saguna), which are 
manifold in their relations and intelligible.”** As anyone who has 
spent time in India is aware, divinities—be they composed ofa pair 
of eyes affixed to a roadside stone embellished with colored foil or 
rendered as a grand temple icon draped in the finest of jewels and 
fabrics—are adorned in order to bring them fully into being. In- 
deed, ornaments can be metonyms for personhood, as in the song 
translated by Lindsey Harlan in her study of Rajput heroes, in 
which news is conveyed to her village of a woman who has immo- 
lated herself on her husband’s funeral pyre (sati). The woman’s 
being is summarized ina series of verses, where “a bundle of pearls,” 
“a bundle of ornaments,” and “a bundle of cloth” successively and 
collectively stand in for her departed presence.” Molly Emma Ait- 
ken explains that when jewelry is deliberately removed—by renun- 
ciates, by chastened or vanquished warriors, by women who have 
lost their husbands or who are about to commit sati—“|t]he re- 
moval of jewelry in each of these cases expresses a death to society.” 
Further, she states: “Ornament—by contrast—means life in India. 
It is auspicious, and it protects and brings growth and prosperity. 
It is inherent to beauty. It is a pleasure. But it is also a vital reposi- 
tory of social meanings. To adorn a person is to offer him or her 
protection, prosperity, respect, and social definition.”*° 

Along with classical theories about ornament, it is customary in 
the scholarship on bhakti, devotional poetry, Krishna, and related 
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topics to spend a fair amount of time on the complexities and cat- 
egorizations of rasa theory; the term bhakti-rasa has already been 
mentioned. However, an extensive review of rasa theory would be 
unhelpful for our purposes here. Rarely did any of the devotees 
with whom I spoke refer to the effect of ornamentation in a temple 
setting by using the rarified terms of rasa theory; instead, partici- 
pants tended to respond more generally to what they saw.” The 
term most often used for the feelings that arise from a beautiful 
darshan is bhava or bhay, usually translated as a kind of “positive 
emotion.”** Beautiful ornamentation is considered critical to the 
cultivation of an emotional state of happiness, enjoyment, or 
bliss—both for the deity and for the devotee. If a visual presenta- 
tion is successful, devotees speak of it as “having bhav,” as consti- 
tuting a meaningful aesthetic experience. The same terminology is 
used for poetry, music, and dance, indeed for any occasion in which 
the emotions are stimulated by aesthetics. 

While devotees’ responses will be considered in the following 
chapters, this book particularly concentrates on the ways in which 
ornamentation constitutes its own world of significance. I pay special 
attention here to the many ways in which ornament makes meaning: 
what it is composed of; what it signifies; what its sources are; how it 
can be interpreted in the culture in general and in individual temple 
contexts in particular. Conceptually, ornamentation plays a major 
part in the materialization of a description-obsessed theology. 

The worshiper experiences Krishna through images—mental 
and physical—derived from a seemingly bottomless well of loving 
descriptions. Most devotional literature is at pains to name and 
minutely chronicle the appearances of Krishna, Radha, and their 
companions in their cosmic drama. The bodies, ornamentations, 
emotions, and settings inhabited by the divine couple and those 
around them are exhaustively enumerated. Such exacting descrip- 
tions provide important aids to visualization and meditation upon 
the deity; and the same impulse toward detailed specificity is re- 
flected in the level of ornamentation in the temples. As such, the 
vast corpus of devotional literature on Krishna produced through 
the centuries provides templates for appreciating and making sense 
of the role of decoration in a temple setting. 

But ornamentation is never exactly like what is found in the 
texts; moreover, despite the plethora of details, the texts supply 
only generic guidance for visual decoration. Although it is tempt- 
ing to turn to the texts for explanations and the matching of written 
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to visual motifs, this is an enterprise doomed to frustration. The 
visual images constitute their own texts. It will be seen that all 
kinds of unexpected information comes to light when one looks 
closely, as much of this information is not available in texts but is 
located in other repositories. The vocabulary of much temple orna- 
mentation derives from a host of other cultural sources and impera- 
tives; there is much more going on than meets the eye. Ornamenta- 
tion provides the interface between the mythic realm and this 
earthly world: the past meets the present through dress, decora- 
tion, and stage setting. Fashions come and go, but the body of the 
god stays the same; the body of the god and its decoration are in 
constant dialogue with one another. Understanding the visual 
codes in the temple displays ultimately depends upon a visual-cul- 
tural literacy that takes into account past and present meanings, as 
well as the vernacular of the individual temple. 

The bias toward the past that pervades the mythology of Krishna's 
sojourn in Braj, coupled with the ongoing narrative of “Braj, lost and 
found,” has hindered the development of a more up-to-date portrayal 
of Vrindaban as it has evolved through the centuries since its “recov- 
ery” by Chaitanya and others. There is a strong backward focus in 
much of the myth-making about Vrindaban and Braj; this is encour- 
aged as much by the literature that abounds about Krishna and bhakti 
as it is by its interpretation. There is a deliberate and tenacious hold- 
ing on to historical accounts by those invested in tailoring Vrinda- 
ban’s image toward their own particular needs and objectives. But 
there exists a lively present, and there are many pasts, particularly 
with respect to sectarian accounts and developments. Moreover, the 
edges and contours of conflicts, problems, and changes have been 
smoothed and fashioned into narrative packages that seem sus- 
pended in a mythic Neverland of an exalted past. But Vrindaban is 
not an Old Sturbridge Village for Vaishnavas; what keeps it vital is its 
continual reconnection with and reworking of its past in contempo- 
rary terms. Rupert Snell’s insightful article “The Nikunja as Sacred 
Space” remarks on a phenomenon in textual studies on Krishna and 
Vrindaban that seems equally applicable to the visual realm: “some- 
thing which is in fact a complex and continuously changing pattern 
of development tends to be perceived and presented as a monolithi- 
cally stable and unchanging phenomenon. ... The beguiling mythol- 
ogy of Krsna, with its extensive literature, is an area which has suf- 
fered more than most from this attitude.” Or, as Lewis Carroll wrote, 


“It’s a poor sort of memory that only works backwards.”*” 
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This is where looking carefully at contemporary temple prac- 
tices can provide more of an on-the-ground perspective and a dif- 
ferent kind of cultural analysis than staying within the historical 
parameters of written texts, as fascinating and valuable as those 
texts may be. The practices of decorating Indian temple images and 
making them available to viewers through darshan viewings are so 
commonplace that the role and presence of ornamentation is liter- 
ally not “seen” and is hardly discussed, at least in most of the litera- 
ture on Indian art and religion. It seems to me that the ornamenta- 
tion or decoration is ignored because of its apparent insignificance. 
Even though the temples that form the subject of this book per- 
petuate ritual practices that reach back to ancient traditions of 
aesthetics—and even though those aesthetics are predicated upon 
the foundations of the classical Indian art canon—the significance 
of ornamentation in temples today has been largely overlooked as 
a topic worthy of scholarly analysis. Long considered a neutral 
arena, or a predictable garnish that accompanies ritual, ornamenta- 
tion remains invisible, despite its sheer visual primacy. This book 
argues that ornamentation instead constitutes its own realm of 
richly textured meaning and import, although it is most frequently 
relegated to the role of visual wallpaper for the other, seemingly 
more meaningful ritual activities that take place in temples. 

There are anumber ofreasons for this oversight. Part ofthe problem 
stems from the seeming disjuncture between the classical, written 
canon and its visual exposition: what one sees in temples is unambigu- 
ously spectacular, in the sense that the visual display is a spectacle. The 
sensuously arresting images detailed in the textual sources are mani- 
fested with great variability on the ground; those in search ofa consis- 
tent level of rarified classical aesthetics based on rasa theory will be 
puzzled (and probably disappointed) by what may appear to be an ex- 
cess of ornamentation lavished upon deities in most of today’s temples. 
To the untutored eye, the embellishment of sacred images can often 
seem indistinguishably meaningless; yet for those familiar with the 
operative aesthetic codes, temple decoration is intensely meaningful. 

Moreover, as noted earlier, the transitory nature of most temple 
decoration has relegated its study to irrelevance for art-historical 
interpretation; while it might be interesting to anthropologists, it 
is perhaps not particularly useful for constructing a history of im- 
ages. Some of this attitude has been wryly noted by Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty in her essay “Impermanence and Eternity,” where she 


comments: 
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In the West, we tend to think of art as permanent, perhaps as the 
only permanent thing there is. Western civilization tends to em- 
balm the written word, to accord enduring status to physical incar- 
nations of art. Our libraries are full of books, our museums full of 
paintings, and these books and paintings are often the only surviv- 
ing traces of lost civilization[s]. . . . In India, by contrast, neither 
books nor paintings are assumed to have that sort of permanence. 
Material art there is fluid.*° 


Not only the fluidity, but also the very materiality of material art 
is suspect. There is a constant tension in Indian religious thought 
between the value of things of this world (laukika) and of the cos- 
mic world (alaukika)." The material things of this world engender 
the gross desire (kama) and selfish grasping that bring out the 
worst in humanity, as opposed to the selfless love (prema) that a 
properly other-oriented perspective would generate. Even if, as 
Krishna devotees are enjoined, desire is the key to enjoying Krish- 
na’s lilas, it still has to be the right kind of desire. David Haberman 
draws on the philosophical approach of one of the Chaitanyaite 
theologians when he says, “an act of kama is done for the purpose 
of pleasing only oneself, whereas an act of prema is done solely for 
the pleasure of Krishna, the one who needs no pleasure. That is, 
kama is egoistic, useful desire, whereas prema is egoless.™” 

Debates about materiality and immateriality also pervade the 
scholarship on the history of religion in India. Even within the re- 
lated bhakti traditions that center on the worship of Vishnu and 
Shiva, divine embodiment is often couched in poetic terms that 
stress the abstract and symbolic. This isin part due to what Richard 
H. Davis terms 


the paradoxinherent in conceptualizing the divine this way. How- 
ever anthropomorphically the poets might portray their god, Siva 
and Visnu remained ultimately beyond, and unknowable as well. 
The tensions between [a] god’s immanence and his transcendence 
(or, as Vaisnava theologians phrased it, his simultaneous “easy ac- 
cessibility” and his “otherness”), and between the devotee’s mixed 
feelings of intimacy and alienation provide central themes that run 
throughout Indian devotional literature.‘ 


When viewed from this otherworldly perspective, material things 
then become but symbolic window dressing for an otherwise unat- 
tainable divinity. 

Yet we need to be mindful that, to his devotees, the embodi- 
ments of Krishna under consideration in this book are not distant 
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abstractions. Indeed, Krishna's very accessibility—as baby, as cow- 
herd-companion, as friend, as lover—makes this god more hu- 
manly tangible than Vishnu and Shiva, who for many remain cos- 
mically Other. Whitney Sanford explains: 


[E]n Braj devotion, objects such as images of Krishna can be coex- 
tensive with the divine, although the divine is never limited to an 
object. The material world is not rejected but used in service of 
Krishna. Devotees offer Krishna material objects, and the physical 
world reminds devotees that Krishna created the world for his own 
amusement. The material world is not glorified for its own sake but 
is lauded to the extent that it reflects Krishna.** 


For the Krishna images under discussion, materiality itself has posi- 
tive cultural meaning and value. Krishna’s embodiments in the tem- 
ples are physical manifestations that invite material expressions of 
devotion.“ It is through material things that the devotee connects 
with the divine and the divine connects with the devotee. But be- 
cause much of what one sees in the decoration and embellishment of 
Krishna temple images might be perceived as possibly overly materi- 
alistic and excessive, there is a correlative suspicion that it all adds up 
to “too much.” Ornament, decoration, the accoutrements of worship, 
and the related unease about the potential impact of patronage on 
taste—all raise reservations about materialism and commercialism. 
Materialism and the material become conflated.** 

In a 2004 work entitled Being Indian, Pavan Varma makes the 
related point: “It is important to understand first of all that there is 
no ideological reason, no unalterable philosophical premise, which 
would make Hindus reject the real world for the spiritual.” He fur- 
ther remarks, “Rituals prescribe that the physical needs of even the 
gods must be looked after through periodic oblations. Hindu gods 
are not ascetics, shying away from the mundane pursuits of this 
world. Almost universally they are physically appealing, and en- 
thusiastic participants in the affairs of mortals.” The positive value 
given to the material in Hindu religious practice derives, Varma 
asserts, from an underlying pragmatism and a clear-headed under- 
standing of both its spiritual and worldly benefits. Joanne Wag- 
horne’s valuable study on middle-class urban Hindu temples also 
notes the dichotomy between the so-called purely spiritual world 
and the seemingly economically sullied material world, when she 
notes that “[t]emples, unlike ethereal images of philosophers, are 
solidly part of material culture, and expensive ones.”™* But this is an 
area that makes many uncomfortable, even within the Hindu tradi- 
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tion. Consequently, one encounters multiple mixed messages with 
respect to the relationship between the spiritual and the material. 


Another fraught issue is tellingly encapsulated in the offhand re- 
mark once made by a friend that many people are dismissive of this 
Krishna material because of a deep-seated discomfort with senti- 
mental imagery, popular art, and what appears to be kitsch to some 
unfamiliar with Indian aesthetic norms. Although my friend was 
referring to the sweetly—and, at times, cloyingly—appealing 
poster and calendar images of Krishna permeating popular culture 
(see fig. I.1), and not to the traditional temples under examination 
in this book, I believe this attitude deserves careful consideration. 
There are two major issues at work here: the first is the distinction 
between “high” fine art and “low” popular art; the second is the 
distaste for the messiness of emotions and sentimentality. Both 
issues find their way into generalized attitudes about art, aesthetics, 
religion, history, tradition, and value that have direct relevance for 
the questions posed by this book. 

As regards the first point—“is it art, or is it something else?” — 
David Morgan’s fascinating study on popular religious imagery in 
America helps us to understand how a similar distinction between 
“high” art and “low” art has gotten in the way of pursuing a deeper 
analysis of certain important Christian images—in his case, popu- 
lar iconic images of Jesus. Although the focus of Morgan’s study 
differs somewhat from the concerns of this book, it is nevertheless 
instructive and worth quoting at length: 


Another frequent criticism of popular religious imagery is that it 
represents a simple-mindedness, that images belong to a childish 
stage on the path to spiritual and intellectual maturity. Yet an ex- 
amination of how images are used by the devout shows that the 
image is part of a larger cultural literacy, one that includes point- 
ing, verbal narration, oral traditions, singing and pious devotion. 
Devotional images, in other words, participate in a visual piety that 
encompasses a range of interacting, interdependent forms of 
meaning-making. 

The argument of bad taste joins easiness, feeblemindedness, 
and immaturity to oppose the use of popular images in religion. 
What taste shaped by high-art practice fails to allow, however, is 
the centrality of usefulness in popular visual culture. Usefulness, 
though, conflicts at the most fundamental level with the traditional 
definition of aesthetic value. Unlike objects created for disinterested 
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or “aesthetic” contemplation, designed to celebrate craft and the his- 
tory of stylistic refinement, popular iconography is thoroughly “in- 
terested,” “engaged,” functional, and extrinsically purposive.” 


Morgan further provides a helpful discussion of the “aesthetic of 
disinterestedness,” referring to the Kantian philosophical stance 
that requires the distancing of oneself from the object of contem- 
plation. This in turn results in the “de-objectification” of the art 
object itself. In other words, the materiality of the art object be- 
comes immaterial—even intrusive—to its proper aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. Desire and emotionality thus have no place in this disinter- 
ested approach, which holds apart the worlds of the imagination 
and the material. Morgan summarizes the differences: 


[A] popular aesthetic pivots on seeing as real what one has imag- 
ined, whereas the aesthetic of disinterestedness as Kant under- 
stood it consists of the excitement of the mental faculties of the 
imagination and the understanding into a harmonious relation, a 
free-play or nonpurposive mental state. The first attempts to meld 
inner and outer as reflective of one another; the latter turns inward 
and erects an impermeable barrier between the mental state and 
actual existence.*° 


This legacy of disinterestedness, so endemic to modernism, plagues 
the study of art and its objects, and it is all the more corrosive when 
considering the interplay between art and religion in India. 

Kajiri Jain has written in a related vein about how the Kantian 
“reflective” (or disinterested) stance contrasts markedly with the 
thoroughly “interested” practices of devotional seva and of Hindu 
worship practices in general that center around the all-important 
notion of darshan. She makes the point that, “[i]n stark contrast to 
this keenly sensualised involvement with the icon through devo- 
tional seva, the ‘taste of reflection’ is predicated on an autonomous 
subject that has self-critically distanced itself from its sensory pas- 
sions, desires and affects, even as sensual apprehension is acknowl- 
edged as their basis.” She continues, “However, it seems to me that 
for those of us who try and write about images, loaded as we are 
with cultural capital and reflective ‘taste, the default approach is 
still to collapse questions of the image into questions of the visual 
understood as ocular knowing.”*' Ocular knowing, that is to say, 
locates knowledge and value in the mind’s eye—and not in the po- 
tentially destabilizing visual and corporeal situation of an involved 
and interested devotee. 
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In turning to the second point about the distaste for the messiness 
of emotions, perhaps even more of a problem for understanding the 
ways and means in which Krishna’s worshipers see their god is how 
they respond to what they see. Krishna bhakti is an emotionally, physi- 
cally expressive mode of worship: devotees cry out in joy when they 
first witness their god at darshan; they throw up their arms; push oth- 
ers out of the way for a better view; weep; shout; prostrate themselves; 
fold their hands together in prayer; toss coins at the altar; give gifts of 
food, cloth, flowers, and money; dance; sing; and strain to receive the 
cooling touch of holy water or to taste prashad. It’s chaotic, loose 
around the edges, and decidedly interested. For the Kantian theorist, 
these sorts of actions are morally suspect. 

As Jain remarks, such a “performative or embodied response” 
flies in the face of the Kantian “taste of reflection,” descending in- 
stead into the “taste of sense.” She comments, “To the extent that 
it seeks to guard against the subject’s disintegrative bodily engage- 
ments with material objects, this moral correlative of the aesthetic 
shades into another category that once again attempts to police the 
boundaries of the locus of value, in order to ensure that it remains 
within an autonomous, sovereign, productive and reproductive 


human subject: the fetish.” 


Such an embodied response to art 
objects might be termed “corpothetics,” a solution proposed by 
Christopher Pinney. He writes, “By corpothetics, I mean the sen- 
sory embrace of images, the bodily engagement that most people 
(except Kantians and modernists) have with artworks.”** 

It is not only in the Kantian framework that we find a suspicion 
of emotion, however. Within the Indian religious and philosophi- 
cal traditions, there are some philosophies that valorize emotional 
and physical self-control. Haberman comments about these tradi- 
tions that, there, “emotions are to be renounced as problematic 
forms of conditioned ignorance that lock one into personal and 
therefore illusory experience.”** Yoga and other forms of ascetic 
renunciation have often been held up as answers to the chaos and 
disturbances of human emotions. 

But let us turn to other kinds of images of Krishna—modern 
paintings, prints, and posters—to pursue further these concerns 
about the relative value of the art object, sentimentality, and, fur- 
ther, kitsch. Pinney’s thoughtful studies about early art education 
in India help us here. He discusses how in the colonial era “[a] simi- 
lar disembodied ‘absorption’ was exported to India and can be seen 
as an attempt—in tandem with the [Calcutta] Art School’s stress 
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on ‘naturalism’—to deny the magical origin of images.” And later, 
“The ‘supreme fiction’ of the absent beholder becomes—in colonial 
India—a mark of western ‘distinction’ and a marker of distance 
from Hindu idols.”** 

The art that resulted from such a collision of visual cultures was a 
precarious fusion of European modernism and Indian subject mat- 
ter. Ravi Varma’s (1848-1906) historical-mythological paintings 
come to mind as perhaps the most emblematic of this phase. Varma’s 
paintings heeded the European prescription that works of art must 
stay within their frames. Figures in paintings were meant to live 
within the fictive worlds created by, for, and around them; they were 
thereupon subject to the disinterested gaze of the educated be- 
holder—the better to mediate a process of psychic exchange and self- 
identification. Pinney explains, “The internalized absorption of the 
paintings becomes a means of transferring the beholder’s own en- 
counter into the subject of the image in what might be termed the idol 
that dare not speak its name.” Yet, although the disinterested Euro- 
pean conventions in Ravi Varma’s work ultimately did not take hold 
in Indian visual culture at large, there were some important contribu- 
tions, notably in the arena of relative naturalism. 

The stress here is on the “relativity” of naturalism as Indian art- 
ists came to terms with how to create “modern” images of Krishna, 
the eminently human god. Even as Indian artists began to reject 
the imported European fiction of the detached beholder and to 
imbue their works with a more palpable—in other words, more 
Indian—sense of engagement and immediacy, the lure of Euro- 
pean fictive naturalism remained strong. In such pictures as the 
renowned Krishna images produced en masse by the famous Nath- 
dwara printers S. S. Brijbasi and Sons in the 1930s, we see how the 
poster image of the god Krishna easily proffers his darshan to the 
beholder in the manner expected of Hindu divinities (fig. 1.2). 
But the setting is not a temple nor the symbol-laden landscape his- 
torically favored in Indian painting traditions; instead, the image 
is rendered in a European-style romantic idiom: here, the utopian 
idea of Braj is rendered as a sylvan glade complete with a rushing 
waterfall upon whose banks rest contented deer and a monkey. The 
scene is illuminated by a full moon that hangs low in the sky, and 
the sweetness of nature is further underscored by such details as a 
diminutive sparrow, a peacock, and a pair of parakeets in the tree 
beside the god. Krishna is embellished head to toe with jewelry, 
garlands, and diaphanous scarves, and the decoration of his body— 
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indeed, of the entire scene—is pervaded with what Christopher 
Pinney terms “a surface density and plenitude.” 

This was the beginning of a genre that continues in full measure 
today—presenting Krishna as a dewy-eyed, gender-bending poster 
boy. There are countless popular images of this nature, their style 
characterized by their contemplative quietude, seamless surfaces, 
and the softly romanticized and sentimental exploration of Radha 
and Krishna’s love affair. For many, this art is kitsch par excellence: 
attractive because of its seductive easiness yet spurned because of 
the “Kantian disdain” for “affective figural intensity.” Moreover, 
the highly feminized (at least to Euro-American eyes) rendition of 
Krishna also generates, for some, potential concerns about the 
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Figure I.2. Narottam 
Narayan Sharma, Murli 
Manohar. 1950s offset print 
of aca. 1934 image 
published by S. S. Brijbasi. 
Courtesy of S. S. Brijbasi & 
Sons. 
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seeming imbalance among taste, gender, art, and religion. The 
same issues are also encountered in debates about Christian art, as 
Colleen McDannell explains: “Art was given characteristics that 
Western culture defines as masculine: strength, power, nobility. 
Kitsch became associated with stereotypical feminine qualities: 
sentimentality, superficiality, and intimacy.” 

Skepticism about gender appropriateness is also an issue when 
considering the high level of interest in surface decoration and “dress- 
ing up” that occurs with the images of Krishna in temples. An inordi- 
nate amount of attention is paid to dressing the body of the god and 
to the housekeeping that comes with attending to a sacred manifesta- 
tion. A comparison to playing with dolls is constantly—and tire- 
somely—brought up by newcomers to this material.” That this is not 
unique to Hinduism or to Krishna bhakti can be seen in the point 
made by Morgan that “Christ is also made concretely real through 
physical interaction between viewer and image. Interacting with sa- 
cred images—dressing, praying to, speaking with, and studying be- 
fore them, changing their appearance in accord with seasonal dis- 
play—is a common and important way of making them part of daily 
life.”® Dressing and ornamentation in India form an integral part of 
an ancient and deeply felt attitude toward bodily enhancement that 
merits further exploration; one needs to come to terms with the im- 
portance of jewelry and textiles in Indian culture to make sense of 
their roles in temple decoration. As Aitken explains about Indian 
jewelry, “Because of jewelry’s potency, Indians have developed orna- 
ments for every part of the body, from toe rings, anklets, and rings for 
the thighs to belts, nose rings, turban ornaments, braid covers, and 
even pendants for the parting of the hair. Over and above their pow- 
erful effects, ornaments flatter the body’s forms and motions. They 
also demarcate a social skin.” 

The foregoing discussion of excess, spectacle, disinterestedness, 
the relative value of art and kitsch, and fashion might seem like a 
digression but for the negative impact such concepts have had on 
much of the thinking and scholarship about Indian art and reli- 
gion. In discussing decoration and ornamentation as a topic wor- 
thy of analysis, I am aware that there nevertheless remains a strong 
undercurrent of distrust about the intellectual merit of what might 
be considered the merely decorative. Among some of the pejorative 
implications of this term are that decorative things are trivial, af- 
terthoughts, commodities, materialistic, subject to fashion trends, 
manipulated, and manipulative. And there are further obstacles, 
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primary among them being concerns about the economics of vi- 
sual display. I am frequently asked if the level of ornamentation 
that one sees in the temples under discussion here cannot simply 
be chalked up to the growing ostentation of India’s nouveaux 
riches. And there is some truth to that observation; things are more 
spectacular than they have been in the past. But before we simply 
attribute this increased level of visual intensity to too much money 
and not enough taste, we might pause to consider what the value of 
such increased visual drama might be for patrons and worshipers. 
Moreover, what do patrons want to sponsor, and why? What are the 
systems of value? These are questions worth asking if one is to get 
at the heart of how Indian visual culture works in a religious con- 
text. Again, this is a topic that has also captured the interest of 
those working in the area of American material religion. McDan- 
nell advises: “If we immediately assume that whenever money is 
exchanged religion is debased, then we will miss the subtle ways 
that people create and maintain spiritual ideals through the ex- 
change of goods and construction of spaces.” 

Sumathi Ramaswamy has written cogently on the theoretical 
processes and products of visuality in India. Although she focuses 
on modern India, what she has to say is entirely relevant for our 
purposes: 


A hermeneutic of the visible in the modern Indian context also has 
to be grounded in an understanding of visual objects as inhabiting 
a public (and political) world—rather than a private hermetically- 
sealed off domain of aesthetic contemplation—where they are in 
(contested) dialogue with each other and with other agents of 
communication, as they jostle for the attention of the beholder- 
turned-spectator/consumer.® 


I would especially like to turn our attention to her phrase “beholder- 
turned-spectator/consumer.” As we will see in the following chap- 
ters, this usefully underscores the artificial divisions that permeate 
scholarship on the arts: the divisions between beholding and con- 
suming, and between passively standing outside of an aesthetic ex- 
perience and being fully immersed in it with eyes, body, and heart. 
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